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PROGRESS AND PERSPECTIVE oun ven 


THE institution whose diamond jubilee 
we celebrate to-day! has lived through some 
of the most interesting, dramatic and im- 
portant events in our nation’s history. It 
has witnessed the development of human, 
political and social institutions undreamed 
of by our forefathers, almost incredible 
achievements In science, the multiplication 
of inventions, and the development of the 
machine tool and increase in machine power 
which have altered our life probably more 
than all of the inventions of the preceeding 
two thousand vears. It has seen the sciences 


discover and conquer new worlds which 
had been for countless centuries beyond the 
range of human vision or human imagina 
tion. 

The crushing defeat of the Southern Con- 
federacy, at the cost of nearly twelve hun 
dred thousand lives, was completed a short 
time before this college was established. In 
its infancy it witnessed the desolation and 
distress of the Southern states where the 
black wings of defeat began to spread im 
mediately after Appomattox and the for- 
bidding shadows of which continued for 
nearly a generation to wither that section 
like the deadly upas tree. It passed its 
early years in witnessing the pitiable pre- 
the 


Negroes at the close of the war and during 


dicament of recently emancipated 


convoeation address on the sev 


State 


1 Substance of 


enty-fifth anniversary of Teachers College, 


Towson, Maryland, June 14, 1941. 


By 
EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
KENAN 


PROFI OR OF EDUCATION, 


rY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


the reconstruction period, which was so 
deeply marked by a saturnalia of fraud and 
corruption and the ruthless exploitation of 
our brothers in black 

and 
lived 


through the shocking moral collapse in go 
1870's, that 


This institution also saw confusion 


restlessness outside the South It 


ernment and business in the 
rampant period of rascality and fraud, of 
violence, betrayal, confusion and sordid 
suffering, when rogues even in high places 
held the center of the stave, sometimes to 
loud public applause, a period of ‘‘prepos 
terous transgressions’? when leaders high in 


American life seemed so unkeen in. their 
ethical perceptions that bribery laid heavy 
hands of suspicion and guilt even on mem- 
Publie and 
venality seemed the fashion of the times 


On May 14, 1868, The 


ally: ‘‘ There is hardly a legislature in the 


bers of the Coneress private 


Nation said editor) 


country which is not suspected of corrup 
tion; there is hardly a court over which the 
same suspicion does not hane.’’ 

The changes most CONSPICUOUS during the 
first thirty vears of the life of this college 
probably appeared in the prodigious mate 
rial development of the country, its swift 
industrial growth, the great increase in 
wealth and in population, the comfort and 
ease of life for the workine people as well 
as for others, and the establishment of huge 


private fortunes. Great masters of wealth 


arose and the power of plutocracy spread 
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widely and gathered immense strength as 
if spread. According to one estimate there 
were at the outbreak of the Civil War only 
three millionaires in the United States, but 
in less than four decades there were 3,800 


millionaires, whose wealth eame from rail- 


roads, mines, faetories and forests rather , 


than from agriculture. 

But during 
easier life of the American people did not 
The time 


those feverish deeades the 
mean that life was taken easily. 
was marked by the stress and rush of life 
vreater than ever before. Everybody ‘‘had 
a larger head of steam on than his father 
had,’’ as James Bryce put it. Time seemed 
more precious and more pains were taken to 
More work was squeezed into the 
Moreover, wealth 


save It. 
hour and into the day. 
had come as never before to mean power, 
and business had come to overshadow all 
other interests and to dwarf all other ae- 
tivities. Business was king. Trusts and 
combinations beeame one of the most salient 
phenomena of the United States and fixed 
the attention and excited the alarm of the 
economists and politicians while baffling the 
wits and ingenuity of legislatures. During 
this period ripened a talent for organiza- 
tions which became during the past half 
century one of the most conspicuous devel- 
opments in American life. 

This college saw the closing of an old and 
the opening of a new era by one of the 
world’s greatest engineering achievements 
up to that time, the building of the trans- 
continental railroad, followed by the build- 
ing of a network of transportation and the 
promotion of settlements in the West. This 
college was only three years old when on 
May 10, 1869, the Central Pacific and the 
Union Pacifie met about fifty miles east of 
Ogden, Utah; and as the last spikes of the 
two lines were driven to make the rails fast 
the telegraph in every city in the United 
States clicked off the prophetic news. The 
East and the West were now joined at least 
The frontier was begin- 


by bands of iron. 
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VOL. 
ning to disappear. The age of the pony ex- 
press and the wagon train was beginning to 
close, and there was some promise of closer 
national unity. It saw the star of the em 
pire of continental United States expand 
westward ‘‘with the riding sun.’’ It saw 
the contineat rounded out and the frontier 
of the West and then of the Northwest 
pushed back to and then across the moun- 
tain ranges onto the Pacifie Coast. It saw 
the wild Indian disappear through a war- 
fare of subjugation of three or more decades 
marked by treachery, cruelty and injustice, 
on the part of both the whites and the reds. 
It saw the wild, unschooled and unpolished 
West tamed and put to work; it witnessed 
the revolt of the farmers and the organiza- 
tion of the National Grange or Patrons of 
IHIusbandry, which ‘‘flourished, languished 
and flourished again’’ and worked mightily 
to develop a class consciousness among the 
farmers, to draw attention to certain eco- 
nomie evils in agriculture, to encourage the 
use of legislation against injustice and 
poverty and to promote collective action 
toward agricultural, economie and political 
improvement. It also saw the strengthen- 
ing of the organization of labor unions. 

This college saw the people of the United 
States cease to be country dwellers and 
extend themselves with amazing 
speed. Observers of the changes from rural 
to urban influences—a process that had 
gone on increasingly since the best land of 
the West had been taken up—predicted 
that the tendency would increase nervous 
strain and that tension which Americans 
have increasingly shown and from which 
many of them now suffer. Repose de- 
creased and the mental constitution of the 
average American greatly changed. Amer- 
icans so rapidly became so absorbed in ma- 
terial interests that a few years ago a great 
medical authority reported that every other 
bed in the hospitals of this country was 
occupied by a person of sick mind. 

This college has witnessed considerable 


cities 
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progress toward political democracy and an 
nerease of faith in the potential intelli- 
The Thirteenth 
Amendment prohibiting slavery had been 


renee of the common man. 


proclaimed in effect two months before this 
institution The 
Amendment, which established broad riehts 


was born. Fourteenth 
of persons and property and_ prohibited 
the deprivation of persons of their lives, 
their liberties and their properties, without 
due process of law, became effective when 
this institution was about two years old; 
and it was four years old when the Fif- 
teenth Amendment declared that neither 
race, nor color, nor previous condition of 
servitude could obstruct citizens in their 
right to the suffrage. Although this col- 
lege had to wait until it was fifty-four vears 
old to see the ratification of a constitu- 
tional prohibition against the deprivation 
or abridgment of the rights of citizens to 
vote because they were women, it has seen 
the achievement of universal suffrage pro- 
mote the progress of political democracy. 
It has seen the Australian or secret ballot 
and the direct primary introduced, and it 
has also seen the promising extensions of 
humanitarian reforms which exhibited the 
erowth of the ideals of democracy. 

This institution witnessed the crusade for 
a ‘‘square deal’’ and the golden rule for 
democracy, led by Theodore Roosevelt, and 
a crusade for a ‘‘new deal’’ led by Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. Under the ‘‘square deal,’’ 
business was to be treated fairly if it be- 
haved properly and labor was to have a 
fair chanee, ineluding the right to strike, 
if it behaved properly. There was a sort of 
eentleman’s agreement that neither busi- 
ness nor labor was to be lawless. Under 
the ‘‘new deal’’ the government has tried 
to solve some of the troublesome problems 
that were left by the depression caused by 
the bad behavior of too many people, espe- 
cially in the prosperous 1920’s. 

Civil service and other reforms which 
increased democracy in many directions 
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have held out some hope for 


Pure-food and pure-drug laws were finally 


progress. 


enacted, but after long and heartless battles 
in legislative halls and lobbies to protect the 
health and lives of the American people 
from impure foods and drugs. The agita- 
tion was made acute by the publieation of 
Upton Sinelair’s ‘‘Jungle,’’ which was re- 
jected by five publishers but whieh, when 
finally published, became a best seller and 
was translated into seventeen languages. 
the the 
basis of a demand for legislation on pure 
foods and pure drugs. Mr. Dooley (Peter 
Dunne) said: ‘‘If you want to reduce your 
butcher’s bill, buy ‘The Jungle.’ It should 


be taken between meals; especially recom 


Theodore Roosevelt made book 


mended to maiden ladies contemplating 
their first ocean voyage.’’ 

This college saw the Spanish-American 
War heal some of the sores caused by the 
Civil War, and make for more good will in 
But it saw the first World 
bring on 


this country. 
War jar respect for mankind, 
fatigue and lassitude of the human spirit, 
encourage cynicism, and lead many people 
to the belief that, in the primitive passions 
and ruthlessness of war, men see themselves 
as they really are. And it is now witness- 
ing the second World War in which this 
belief seems to be strengthened. It heard 
President Woodrow Wilson say in April 
1917: ‘‘ But the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts, for democracy, for the rights of 
those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own governments, for the 
The 


slogan: ‘‘The world must be made safe for 


rights and liberties of small nations.’’ 


democracy’’ cost the lives of about 350,000 
American men and about a million dollars 
an hour for the first two years after we 
entered the war. 

feeble 
international 


It witnessed definite if steps 


toward the solution of dis- 


putes and the United States help to set up 
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the first permanent machinery for arbitra- 
tion of such disputes. The American Peace 


Society, which gave national support of 
world peace, was nearly forty years old 
when this institution was established. A 
World Peace Conference had been held in 
London nearly a quarter of a century be- 
fore the establishment of this institution, 
which witnessed during the latter part of 
the past century the organization of peace 
societies in churches, in’ colleges and in 
countless schools throughout the country. 
It has seen in our schools the use of syllabi 
and Jessons on peace. But it has also seen 
these replaced by svilabi and lessons on war 
and defense. It has seen a slowing down of 
peaceful movements for peace. It saw the 
first World War deal heavy body blows to 
the hope of peace in the world which to-day 
sees little if any signs of permanent peace. 
the the 


world give itself over almost completely to 


During past decade it has seen 
hatred and violence. 

Qn Armistice Day in 1921, when the body 
of America’s Unknown Soldier was placed 
Ina beautiful tomb in Arlington Cemetery, 
distinguished representatives from the lead- 
ing countries of the earth assembled for the 
Washineton Conference to consider the re- 
duction of burdens on the backs of human 
beings by limiting the size of navies. Prep- 
arations for offensive war must be stopped, 
And 
two other naval conferences were called in 
the early 1980’s, but by 1936 the race for 


said these distinguished wentlemen. 


naval supremacy was on again; and those 
Kuropean nations that could not find the 
money to repay the $10,000,000,000 we had 
lent them began to find it to construct bat- 
tlhe wagons at $70,000,000 to $100,000,000 
each. 

This institution saw this country become 


the **melting pot.”’ This description of the 


,’ 


“implications of sentiment and altruism’ 


was rather pleasing to most Americans. 


It saw masses of human raw = materials 


dumped into the ports of this country. 


But it also saw the mood of Amerieans 
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change; they became unsure whether they 
desired their country to be the melting pot; 
and in the early 1920’s the apparent ten- 
dency toward a change in the fundamental! 
composition in the American stock was ar- 
rested by acts of Congress, deliberate effort 
at control over additions to the population 
by immigration. 

This institution witnessed what some ob- 
servers have viewed as the critical period 
in organized religion in the United States, 
a conflict between orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy, between fundamentalism and = mod- 
ernism, between science and theology, when 
the validity of the Bible seemed to be at 
stake, largely because of the findings of 
science and scholarship. 

Seven vears before this institution was 
established Charles Darwin had published 
his famous work, ‘‘On the Origin of Species 
by Means of Natural Selection, or the Pres- 
ervation of Favoured Races in the Struggle 
for Life.’’? which most scientists regard as 
having had a greater influence on the devel- 
opment of ideas than any book published 
in the nineteenth century. The theologians 


attacked Darwinism as materialistic and 
atheistic, a beastly hypothesis of man’s 
And the critics of these crities of 
Darwinism the natural 
selection replied that the biblical account 


So monkey 


origin. 
and doctrine of 
of creation was a mud theory. 
or mud was the question. And when the 
Johns Hopkins University was opened in 
1876, when this college was only ten years 
old, the devout were horrified. The atmos- 
phere of the ceremony was more secular 
than religious; and Thomas Huxley, ener- 
vetic advocate of Darwinism, gave the ad- 
dress inaugurating this first of all Amer- 
ican universities to place emphasis upon 
eraduate work and research. The funda- 
mentalists said that it was bad to have 
Huxley there. It would have been better 
to have had God present. But it would 
have been absurd to have asked both God 
and Huxley to be present. 

From the 1870’s through the 1890’s a 
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food of heated argument filled the press 
nd pulpit over the controversy or warfare 
etween science and theology. So exciting 
d the conflict become that Mark Twain 
roposed that a monument be erected to 
\dam before the great progenitor of the 

‘should be entirely supplanted by Dar 
n’smonkey. Clouds began to gather over 


s same conflict no loneer ago than the 


1 


1920's. Between 1921 and 1929, no fewer 


than thirty-seven bills against the teaching 

the theory of evolution were introduced 
n nearly half of the American state legis 
atures—in thirteen states in 1926 alone 
In some states the battles were bitter if not 
bloody, as in North Carolina in 1925 and 
1927 and in Minnesota in 1927, but no part 

the country had a monopoly on the 
‘Fundamentalist War.’’ Loud rumblings 
of the conflict were heard in ‘‘the corridors 
of the American public schools.’’? The 
teaching of the theory of evolution was 
‘forbidden in approximately two thirds of 
the rural districts of the Union’? and a 
ederal anti-evolution amendment ‘‘ was one 
of the avowed goals’? of two prominent 
fundamentalist organizations. The nation- 
wide campaign reported to have been pro- 
posed seems to have been thwarted, after 
that fateful day in October, 1929, when the 
ereat depression set in. Then both funda- 
mentalists and modernists had to attend to 
nore pressing matters and let up on the 
question whether they came from mud or 
monkey. In most states the fights for anti 
evolution bills failed, but many teachers 
were dismissed from their posts for holding 
certain scientific views. 

This institution has seen the wide expan- 
sion of information and the increased com- 
plexity of American civilization reflected in 
the number of new words that found their 
way into the dictionary and popular usage 
during the past three or four decades. 
l'or example, in 1900 we were not familiar 
with such words as radio, movie, chauffeur, 


income tax, chain store, tractors, vamp, 
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flapper, jazz, permanent waves, rum run 
ner, birth control, Communism, Bolshevism, 
Fascism, Nazism, behavicrism, cafeteria, 
speakeasy, quick-lunch counter, complexes ; 
nor were we acquainted with commission 
form of government, the direct) primary, 
city manager, bioes in Congress, ‘‘selline 
ideas,’’ ‘‘putting it over,’ League of Na 
tions, Volstead Act, Nineteenth Amend 
ment, Eighteenth Amendment, Seventeenth 
Amendment, Sixteenth Amendment. Wo 
men were not vet elbowing men from the 
barber shop; woman suffrage was found 
only in the sparsely settled states of Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah and Colorado. Women 
were not vet smoking and there was still 
a decided movement against this indulgence 
by men. As late as 1900, some railroads 
had a rule against smoking what was called 
‘‘the nasty cigarette.’’ Prohibition had 
made headway in only a few states. Cities 
still had horse-drawn streetcars and the 
country side was full of teams of oxen 
The hairpin, the bicvele, the horseshoe and 
the bugeyv were still looked upon as foun 
dations of permanent commercial enter 
prises. The bicycle, the timid introduc 
tion of athletics in colleges for women, the 
slight increase of employment for women 
in business and finally the first World War 
served to cause revolutionary changes in 
stvles of women’s clothes. 

This institution has seen the attitude of 
the American people toward play greatly 
change. In most places, seventy-five vears 
ago, play was treated as a human frailty. 
Even children were not often encouraged to 
play. This view toward play and recrea 
tion persisted for many vears. ‘* Those who 
play when they are voung will play when 
they are old.’”’ Diligence had been enjoined 
by the Bible. But to-day, according to 
Stuart Chase, the estimated cost of forms 
of play and amusement impossible without 
machinery runs far above ten billions a 


vear and forms of play and amusement 


conceivable without machinery to about the 
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same figure—about twenty-one billions a 


year. Football, which was not organized 
as an intercollegiate sport until this insti- 
tution was thirteen years old, accounts for 
about $50,000,000 a year ; baseball for about 
the same amount, and golf for $500,000,000 
a year. When consideration is given to the 
fact that so much of our play and amuse- 
ment depends upon machinery, ‘‘the most 
powerful thing we possess is thus a play- 
thing.’’ Chase refers especially to the 
motor car which kills more than forty thou- 
sand people a year, about 800 a week, 
wounds and maims nearly a million more, 
and, as he puts it, ‘‘must make the em- 
perors of Rome stir enviously in_ their 
eraves.”’ 

The most appalling increase in deaths 
during the past three decades has come 
from automobiles. Recently this method of 
human destruction and maiming has in- 
creased the toll to about 40,000 people an- 
nually in this country and financial losses 
in life, health, property and employment in 
the average state are about equal to its total 
expenditures for edueation. And along 
with this gruesome condition has grown a 
distressing inerease in indifference to or 
tolerance for it. 

(Yn Memorial Day we commemorated by 
patriotic exercises and by decorating with 
flowers the graves of our soldiers and sail- 
From the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier who sleeps on the 
green slope that overlooks the broad Poto- 
mae to the cemeteries of our smallest vil- 
lages and hamlets in this country, graves 


ors who had died in war. 


were bedecked with garlands, salutes were 
Americans 
assembled at and laid a wreath on the tomb 
of the British Unknown Soldier in White- 
hall and special memorial services were held 
in St. Margaret’s Chureh close to West- 
minster Abbey, shattered by the bombs of 
war. In our own country millions of Amer- 
icans in high holiday spirit flocked to base- 
ball parks, to beaches, and to other places 


fired, and taps were sounded. 
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of amusement. There was even a slight 
feverish preparations 0! 
weapons of war; the holiday program in- 
cluded the dedication of at least one new 
munitions plant. But death took no holi 
day in the United States. We set a new 
high record in violent deaths, one every 
eight minutes during a twenty-four hour 
period, with no respect and consideration 
whatever for the living while in routine 
fashion we honored the dead. 

Among the many remarkable achieve- 
ments which this institution has witnessed 
have been the scientific revoluticn and its 
many applications to the needs and comfort 
of men. And perhaps the most remarkable 
and hopeful scientific advances of all wit- 
nessed by this institution have been in 
modern medicine and surgery, in the ap- 
plications of new prineiples of sanitation 
and other efforts to salvage human life and 
to increase man’s sense of security for his 
most precious possession—his health—and 
to arm him against disease and untimely 
death. Probably in no period in history 
have so many blessings been showered upon 
the human race. 

This institution has seen many years ad- 
ded to the life of the average man, the dis- 
covery of the causes of yellow fever, typhus 
fever, typhoid fever, bubonie plague, chol- 
era and other plagues and afflictions of the 
human race which were probably almost as 
uncontrollable, except by isolation, even at 
the end of the past century, as they had 
been since man first appeared on the earth. 
It has seen the discovery and use of insulin 
for diabetes; vaccines for typhoid, cholera, 
pneumonia, common colds; radium for can- 
cer; numerous antitoxins; the x-ray, and 
the means for reducing the mortality of 
infants from intestinal diseases that so 
stealthily attacked them during their first 
The death rate from this and 
other needless scourges has been greatly 
decreased. But the death rate from eancer, 
diabetes and diseases of the heart has in- 


pause in the 


two years. 
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eased. The inerease in heart diseases is 


ieved to reflect the strain of the machine 


Divorces, which some people view as signs 
social degeneration and others as signs 
social progress, have greatly increased, 
‘ile lynehings have shown a decrease. 
tut these two phenomena of life in the 
nited States are referred to here as signs 
‘either of progress nor of lack of progress. 
\s for suicides, the rate of this method of 
leparture from the 
mained about stationary during the first 
three decades of the present century or 


American scene re- 


itil the depression which followed that 
listressing Oetober day in 1929 when, it is 
reported, hotel guests often requested a 
room, not with a bath 
posure, but with a clear jump. 

The increase in murder and other forms 


and southern ex- 


of homicide has been commented upon very 
often in recent years. The prevalence of 
steady and unchecked erime, constantly ex- 
hibited in the press, is a very familiar fact 
rm 

rhe 


rate of major crimes is larger than that 


of our contemporary American life. 


of any other nation with comparable statis- 
tical data. Deplorable also are the facts 
that too few criminals are promptly brought 
to justice and too few convieted—because 
of a defective legal system, loose enforce- 
ment of the law, publie indifference or all 
these conditions combined. 

This institution has also seen the Amer- 
ican people stunned by major or minor de- 
pressions. It has seen the American people 
evo from prosperity to depression and back 
again several times, since it started on its 
distinguished career seventy-five years ago. 
There was probably never a decade such as 
that which preceded the collapse in 1929. 
It was a whirling and dizzy and mad and 
fancy-dress period, when everybody was 


trying to keep up with the Joneses. It was 


the jazz age in play, in business, in civie 
and political affairs, even in education. 
It was during this decade that some of 
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lofty quantitative triumphs of 
Edu- 
pubhe under- 
taking of The 
school became more nearly a reality than 


the most 
American education were achieved. 
the 


country, 


cation became largest 


this universal 
ever before and the expansion of secon- 
dary education became one of the most con- 
spicuous phenomena in the history of this 
or any other country. Higher education 
extended beyond anything ever dreamed of 
by the American people. Young men and 
women, led to believe that attendance at 
college would give them social prestige and 
make them wealthy, increased this atten 
dance from about 300,000 to a million dur 
ing the 1920’s. No people on earth at any 
time has done more to provide schooling 
than the people of the United States during 
the past seventy-five years. 

Measured in technology and in material 
things there can be no question about prog- 
ress in this country during the life of this 
institution. Perhaps we are most clearly 
aware of change in the conquest of nature. 
But in social and economic institutions 
progress is also undeniable. We have wit- 
nessed the abolition of slavery and impris- 
onment for debt, the shortening of hours 
of labor, the victory of adult suffrage, the 
humanization of penal institutions and the 
appearance of a liberal tendency in the 
judicial interpretation of the I}lit- 
eracy has been greatly decreased, and com- 


law. 


pensation for workmen, old-age pensions 


other forms of social security have 
been provided. 
vened on behalf of the weak against the 


The human spirit 


and 
Government has contra- 
strong and powerful. 
has been liberated. 
But even the most optimistie statements 
of our achievements during the past sev- 
not be clear gains. 


seem to be 


enty-five years may 
Much of 
may not be progress at all. 


what may progress 
Life is doubt- 
less more comfortable and more interesting 
for most of the people and in some ways 


perhaps safer than it was seventy-five years 





POS 


And there has been an elevation of 


avo 
standards of living amone the masses of the 


people But crime, corruption and bigotry 


still survive and sometimes flourish, not- 


withstanding the numerous forces that have 
these social insanities. 


been raised against 


In itS management and administration, 
education bas imitated bie commercial busi 


The 


American 


HeSS administrative machinery of 
that of 


We have contrived to 


education exceeds any 


country on earth 
administration 
called the 
doing excellently of many things that need 
all. 


almost blind and pathetic faith im school- 


make out of educational 


what wise observer has 


sone 


not be done at Moreover, while an 
ine continues among the American people, 
much of the aimlessness and much of the 
sentimentality that penetrate other areas of 
American life have found their way into 
the schools. We are not yet able clearly to 
distinenish between education and = school- 
Confusion in the aims of education is 
Prob- 


ably in no area of American life do fashions 


me 


more obvious now than ever before. 


come and go more quickly than in educa- 
tion. There the American people show a 
restlessness and burning curiosity to go 
somewhere without seeming to know just 
where they want to go. They rush or are 


shoved) furiously from one pedagogical 


Whim or enthusiasm or thrill or passion to 
another—new names for old ways of doing, 
trying to do or trving not to do something. 
Kvidence of our lack of pedagogical sanity 
is very abundant. 


Some current educational theories fur- 


nish competent evidence of our pedagog- 
val instability. What was fashionable last 
vear is old-fashioned this vear. Pedagog- 


indiffer- 
for accurate and dis- 


ical slogans come and go, while 
ence to or contempt 
ciplined information and knowledge seems 
to spread. Our pedagogical high priests 
say that the important thing in edueation 
is not knowledge or ideas but attitudes and 


the thinking process. But how good atti- 
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tudes and sound thinkine can be deve 


oped without good ideas, sound knowledge 
and accurate information, our pedagogica 
Brahmans never take time to revea 
Growing also is the satirical attitude amon 
our pedologists toward everything that is 
traditional in education. If they have an 
educational faith whatever, it is the belie! 
that the latest 


best. It 


thine in edueation is. thi 


may seem a hard saying, but 


modern pedagogy in the United States ap 
pears to represent a retreat from reason 
and a denial of the experience of the race 
Each of the 


fashions in pedagogy during recent Vvears 


various modish and smart 
has left confusion and uncertainty in its 
wake. 

Current educational theorists 
the the They tell us, 


with the glamour of fresh discovery, that 


represent 
mood of moment. 
the world and thines in it change, that we 
live in a changing world. Edueation in a 
must be a 
Edu- 


cation in the United States to-day seems to 


world of change, therefore, 


changing education, they pontificate. 


represent a definite philosophy of educa 
tion, less than at any time in the past. It 
seems rather to represent a somewhat piti- 
able attempt to get along without a definite 


educational philosophy or belief. It seems 


b>] 


planless, ‘fa hand to mouth’’ view of edu- 
cation, declining to make decisions except 
on the spur of the moment and the alleged 
instantaneous need for decisions. It seems 
to cultivate the doctrine of fatalism, under 
the fashionable name of experimentation, 
and to be allergie to constants in human 
life. 

Under such conditions we need not ex- 
pect our incredible achievements and our 
immense educational arrangements to coun- 
teract any unhealthy tendencies in our 
nation’s life, or to remove doubts concern- 
ing the integrity and vitality and the per- 
petuation of our institutions. Current con- 
fusing pedagogical theories clearly show 


our need for perspective, for a deeper ap- 
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sation of the real meaning of our hu 
an institutions which are nowadays placed 
jeopardy. Our need is to build our edu 


ional life on the wisdom and reason of 


ages rather than upon the temporary 


d transitory demands of a single period 
We have developed immense material re 
Witl 


these achievements have come reat Oppor 
But 


rees and won precious freedoms. 


inities and responsibilities. one ot 
wir darling weaknesses is our heavy em 
phasis upon material things, in the presence 
f numerous soeial insanities we see about 
is every day. Our material progress may 
becloud our perspective, in the midst of 


This strange disease of modern life, 


With its sick hurry and divided aims, 


as Arnold deseribed it in his ‘‘Seholar 


(7\ psy.’ Some of the essential needs and 
aspirations of men to-day are not altogether 
unlike those that perplexed our forefathers. 


We have seen confusion and anxiety dis 


Bvents... 
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place quietude and order and peace, stabil 


itv give way to Instability, certainties to 


uncertainties, hopes to fears. But what we 


have inherited from our fathers we must 


earn for ourselves before we can call it our 


the 


‘ 


own, to paraphrase lively words o 
Coethe. 

A common shipwreck is a consolation to 
dan 


But 


everybody, sald Lucretius Common 
ver often brings common agreement 
within, 
To 


develop in ourselves and others the capacity 


ruin and recovery are alike from 


said Epictetus in his golden manner 
to learn from experience seems to be the 
ereat care of education in times like these. 
We need also to get and keep our eves on 
long stretches, if we would see the impor 
of the 


lished and the freedoms we have won 


estab 
We 


need to view the experience of the race over 


tance Institutions we have 


long periods and with a long perspective 
‘*Onlyv history,’’ said a great American ina 


melancholy hour, ‘‘teaches us to hope ms 





LIBERTY FLEET DAY 
Tur U.S. Maritime Commission has officially 
designated Saturday, September 27, as “Liberty 
Kleet Day.” That date will be the oceasion of 
the launching of 
with shipyards on all coasts of the United States 


twelve new merchant ships, 


participating. 
Of the merchant ships to be launched on that 


date, there will be three, possibly more, ot the 
emergency-cargo type, known as the EC-2, and 


given the commission designation of “Liberty 
Ships.” 

The launchings thus far provisionally sched 
uled for September 27 are as follows: 

Liberty Ship Patrick Henry, Bethlehem-Fairfield 


Shipyard, Ine., Baltimore. 


C-2 cargo ship for Lykes Brothers Steamship Co., 


Ine., Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, 


Kearny, N. J. 


C-1 cargo ship for Lykes Brothers Steamship Co., 


Inc., Pusey and Jones Corporation, Wilmington, 


Del. 


CY 


Shipbuilding and Drydoc k Company, Chester, Pa 


cargo ship for United States 
C-1 eargo ship for Lykes Brothers Steamship Co., 
Ine., Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point Shi 
saltimore, 

Tanker for Sinclair Oil Co., Beth 


Fore River Shipyard, Quincy, Mass. 


hem Steel C 


Liberty Ship Star of Oregon, Oregon Shipbuild 
ing Corporation, Portland. 
Liberty Ship John r pe Fre mont, 


building Corporation, Los Angeles. 


\leoa Steamship Co., Ine., Cor 


California Ship 


C-1 cargo ship for 
solidated Steel Corporation, Ltd., Los Angeles 
Ale veal 


San 


C-2 eargo ship for Steamship Co., Tne 
Francisco. 


British 


Moore Drydock Company, 
Emergency cargo ship for the 
ment, Todd-California 
Richmond, Calif. 
C-3 combination passenger and cargo 
American-South African Ine., Ingalls SI 


galis Ship 
building Corporation, Pascagoula, Miss. 


Shipbuilding Corporati 


ship for the 


Line, 


Plans are being made by the commission, with 


the cooperation of the various shipyards, for a 
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fitting and colorful ceremony at each launching. 
It is the desire of the commission to make Lib- 
erty Fleet Day an event of nation-wide scope. 
President Roosevelt has been asked to take such 
part as his arduous official duties will permit 
and to address the nation over the radio during 
the celebration. 

The significance of Liberty Fleet Day, par- 
ticularly with regard to the national-defense 
effort our nation is making, is emphasized when 
it is pointed out that this will be the largest 
mass-launching of merchant ships since the days 
of the World War, the oceasion of 
earlier great emergency shipbuilding program. 


first our 
It is doubly significant, because it is evidence 
that our present emergency program is many 
months ahead of that of the first World War 
and ahead, in fact, of the original production 
schedules which were set early this year. Those 
schedules, which called for delivery of only two 
liberty ships this year, have been so advanced 
as to indicate that we shall have about twenty in 
service by 1942. 

It is interesting to note that the first liberty 
ship to be launched in Oregon is to be named 
the Star of Oregon, at the request of the people 
of that first 


merehant state, 


commemoration of the 
that 

which bore the same name. The liberty ship’s 
keel was laid on May 19, 1941, just 100 years 
to a day from the laying of the keel for the 


state, in 


vessel ever launched in 


original Star of Oregon. 

The commission will announce later the names 
of the sponsors of the ships to be launched on 
Liberty Fleet Day together with further detailed 
plans for programs at the various shipyards and 
in the cities where they are located. 

THE MIDWEST CONFERENCE OF 

DEANS OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Avr the invitation of the Oklahoma Agriecul- 

(Stillwater), a 


group of deans of arts and seienees in the col- 


tural and Meehanieal College 
leges of the Mississippi Valley met at the col- 
lege, August 22-26, for an informal conference 
and exchange of views. The leader was Charles 
Prall, coordinator, Commission on Teaeher Edu- 
eation, ACE. 


pared papers. 


There were no speeches or pre- 
For the duration of the confer- 
ence, the deans met informally and discussed 


such problems as admission of students, the 


future of the small college, administrative or- 
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ganization in colleges, motivation and morale 
among college faculties, the improvement of 
teaching on the college level, comprehensive ex 
aminations, curriculum revision, degree require 
ments, counseling and general education. 

The group was formally organized under the 
name of the Midwest Conference of Deans of 
Arts and Schiller Seroggs, 
School of Arts and Sciences, Oklahoma Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College, was elected 
president; the secretary is William Mayshall 


Sciences. dean, 


French, acting dean, Muskingum College, New 
Coneord, Ohio. 

It is proposed to hold a second meeting of the 
organization during August, 1942, possibly in 
Colorado. Information concerning the group 
may be obtained from Dean Seroggs or Dean 
French. 


THE FIELD-WORK PROGRAM OF 
GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

THE George Williams College (Chicago) Bul- 
letin for April presents the story of a four-year 
development of supervised field work, “the 
single purpose of which is professional edu- 
cation.” 

Prior to 1937, the college depended upon 
available jobs, on a part-time basis, in agencies 
for field work, but beginning in 1937 and con- 
tinuing through June, 1939, a subcommittee of 
the Educational Policy Committee of the fac- 
ulty bent their efforts toward working out “an 
ideal field-work plan for the college.” They 
made a study of such programs in other profes- 
sional schools touching the fields of teacher edu- 
eation, social work and the like, taking into con- 
sideration the history of their own field work up 
to that time. The resulting plan was adopted 
by the faculty of the college. 

An Agency Advisory Committee on Super- 
vised Field Work was created, and by January, 
1940, seven representatives of leisure-time agen- 
cies in Chicago had become members of this 
committee. The new program was subjected to 
criticism and alteration, as the experience of 
three students, selected to engage in field work 
under college supervision, suggested the desir- 
ability of change or elaboration. The ecommit- 
tee then made recommendations to the college, 
which the faculty accepted and voted to place 
twenty selected students in thirteen different 
agencies during the academic year 1940-41. 
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The experience of the year, the college and 
the agencies cooperating, has had “a prelimi- 
nary evaluation” by all the groups concerned. 
Response to a questionnaire showed that ‘the 
overwhelming majority felt that the plan was 
sound.” It meets the professional needs of stu- 
dents under “continuous, intensive, direct and 
educational” supervision. The work is non-re- 
munerative. It carries college credit toward the 
professional degree. 

As to content, among other items the first vear 
includes “experience in the actual leadership of 
carefully selected groups and classes; .. . ecom- 
munity study . .; keeping and analyzing 
records, and [learning] ... how to meet indi- 
vidual needs through group experience.” The 
second year gives further experience in group 
leadership and supervision, as well as study of 
community organization and administration. 

The college supervisor and the agency super- 
visor work in close collaboration, evaluating the 
student’s strong and weak points, holding con- 
ferences, keeping records and improving meth- 
ods as the work progresses. Interested persons 
may secure copies of “the material developed 
by the supervisors” by writing to the college. 

A study of the conditions in the agencies 
where the supervised field work is to be done 
leaves some doubt as to their present ability 
to meet high standards, but it is believed that in 
so large a city as Chicago selected agencies will 
advance with the college to the highest level of 
efficiency in supervised field work. 


THE MEXICAN MINISTER OF EDUCA- 
TION URGES BILINGUALISM FOR 
THE AMERICAS 


THE possibility that the extension of CBS's 
School of the Air of the Americas to the entire 
Western Hemisphere may result in all the 
American nations becoming bilingual was fore- 
seen by Luis Sanchez Ponton, Minister of Edu- 
cation for Mexico, in an address before the first 
international conference of the School of the 
Air, August 14-16. At this meeting, Mexico 
announced that it had officially incorporated the 
School of the Air as an integral part of the 
curriculum for all its schools. Before long, this 
southern neighbor hopes to have every one of 
its more than 10,000 classrooms equipped with 
radio receiving sets to enable them to use the 
air-school programs. 
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Dr. Ponton, according to Sterling Fisher, di- 
rector of education, CBS, does not believe that 
inter-American understanding and continental 
cooperation can become effective realities until 
all the American countries, including the United 
States, use both English and Spanish as their 
mother tongues. Mexico, he said, has already 
gone much farther than any of the other eoun 
tries in this direction. English has been com- 
pulsory in the Mexican secondary schools for 
the past 40 years. “When all the peoples of the 
Americas beeome bilingual,” the Minister of 
Edueation added, “we shall have abolished the 
most serious barrier now standing in the way 
of continental understanding and cooperation.” 

Dr. Ponton has appointed committees of 
school supervisors, radio experts and teachers 
to work out the details of adapting the School 
of the Air programs to the daily classroom 
routine. He plans to have the programs used 
in all the country’s rural schools, city primary 
and high schools and adult high schools. 

Mr. Fisher, in reporting the results of the 
conference, said they far exceeded the most opti 
mistic expectations. 

The School of the Air of the Americas has now 
been aecepted by our Latin-American neighbors, not 
only intellectually but emotionally as well. I am 
deeply gratified to find that the aspirations we 
desire to put into practical effect are fully under- 
stood by the political and educational leaders of 
Mexico. ; 


ADVANCES IN EDUCATION IN PERU 

CARLOS SALAZAR, of Lima, has sent to ScHoon 
AND Society a brief account of certain changes 
in the laws of Peru concerning education. 

Until the past year, this country was “one of 
the least progressive” educationally and per- 
haps the most poorly equipped as to school 
plants of all the countries of South America. 
However, early in 1941, the Peruvian govern- 
ment passed a law designed to place the respon 
sibility for educating the population in the 
hands of the state. While it is recognized that 
governmental control may not be the best means 
of handling edueation, those interested in the 
improvement of the schools, especially the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, feel that under 
certain conditions the only way in which to 
secure the cooperation of all persons concerned 
is to make such cooperation compulsory. 








bo 
junds 
to 


The present plans call for the state to deter- 
mine the general educational poliey, but leave 
the details of execution to the various communi- 
ties. Provisions are made for the organization 
of schools for children under seven years of age 
as well as the establishment of six vears of ele 
the addition of new 


In the ele- 


mentary education and 


courses to the secondary program. 
mentary field emphasis is to be placed on the 
Coeducation tor 


education of Indian children. 


children under twelve vears of age is permitted 


although it is to be avoided wherever possible. 


There were 403 new elementary schools estab- 


lished in Peru during 1940 and new buildings 
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for both elementary and high schools are con 
templated. Old plants are being remodeled to 
care for vocational courses, which are the most 
recent addition to the high-school program. 
The most important development, according 
to Senor Salazar, is the organization of teacher 
the 


schools and teachers colleges. 


education and establishment) of normal! 
The report does 
not say how many of these have been set up 
or what the length of training in either com 
prises. This is the first attempt to profession 
alize teaching and it is hoped that the raising of 
standards for teachers will have a salutary etfect 


on schools of every level. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
(W. 


up- 


president, Fairmont 
College, 


Senate, according to an 


JOSEPH RosikR, 
Va.) 
pointed to the U.S. 
announcement in Midland Schools, September, 


State Teachers has been 


1941. Dr. Rosier served as president of the 
NEA, 1932-33. 
Ricnarp Henry Tawney, professor of eco- 


nomic history, London School of Keonomies, 
will be among the thirty-five scholars and_ sei- 
entists to be given honorary degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, September 29. The other 
reciplents of degrees were announced in SCHOOL 


ND Society, August 2 and 30. 


Brorugr EF. Timoruy, head of the depart- 
ment of history, University of Seranton (Pa.), 


has been appointed dean of the university. 


SamvueL J. LUKENS, assistant professor of 
commerce, University of Pittsburgh, has become 
School of 


Secretarial Studies and ot the Prince School of 


director of Simmons Business and 
Store Service Education, Simmons College (Bos- 


ton), to suceeed the late Brayton IK. Wilson. 


Loviss R. SuHorwe.i, dean of women, Han- 
over (Ind.) College, has been appointed head 
of residence, Wilson 
Pa. Miss Shotwell 


of student activities and assistant in the orien- 


College, Chambersburg, 


will serve as coordinator 
tation of treshmen and will cooperate with the 


dean, faculty advisers, the eollege government 


association and other organizations. 


W. G. Taccarr, tor eighteen vears assistant 
director of the agricultural experiment stations, 
Louisizna State University, has been appointed 
director of the stations, to sueceed C. T. Dowell, 
Who has been given a professorship of agron- 
omy, College of Agriculture of the university. 

M. EUGENE ENSMINGER, assistant professor ot 
animal husbandry, Massachusetts State College 
(Amherst), has been named head of the depart 
ment of animal husbandry, State College of 
Washington, Pullman. 

Paris B. STocKDALE, associate professor of 
geology, the Ohio State University, has been 
appointed professor and head of the depart 
ment of geology and geography, University of 
Tennessee, 

Ratpeu L. WickIser has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of fine arts, Louisiana 
State University. 

Burerorp M. GILe and JosepH G. Ricuarp 
were recently appointed acting head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economies and. assis- 
tant director of agricultural extension, respec- 
tively, Louisiana State University. 

Jonn W. Kopecky and JAMES A. BuGEA have 
been appointed professors of law, Law School, 
Loyola University of the South, New Orleans. 
Dr. Kopecky has been serving in the general 
accounting office of the U. S. Housing Author- 
itv; Mr. Bugea has been teaching at Louisiana 
State University. 


GrorGe W. Waite, professor and head of the 
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vartment of geology, University of New 


has been appointed professor of 


ey, the Ohio State University. 
GreorGE LEWIS WEBSTER and ELMER HAUSER 
Wirrn have been appointed professor of phar 


ceutical chemistry and professor of pharma 


nosy, respectively, University of Ilhnois. 


Tue following promotions in rank have been 


nnounced by the Eastern Oregon College ot 


from assistant pro 


Ralph 


rley, science; Joseph H. Gaiser, social sei 


Edueation (La Grande) : 


ssorships to associate professorships 


}2 t¢ 
rile 
I te 


ence; John M. Miller, education; Roy L. Skeen, 
vchology; Amanda L. Zabel, English. Eliza 

eth TL. Harris, instructor in education, has been 

dvanced to an assistant professorship. 


Jean Irwin Simpson, of the University of 
loronto, has been appointed associate professor 
nd associate chief of home economics, Agricul 


tural Experiment Station, University of [linois. 


R. D. Coon, assistant professor of chemistry, 
Akron 


sistant professor of chemistry, University ol 


(Ohio), has been named 


niversity ot 


Oklahoma. 


W. FLEMING SCOFIELD, designing engineer for 
he firms of Loekwood and Andrews and David 
Duller, has been appointed assistant professor 

civil engineering, College of Engineering, 
lulane University. 

AMONG new appointees to the staff of the 
Pennsylvania State College are: Matthew Van 
Winkle, supervisor of petroleum and natural 
ras extension, succeeding Maynard M. Stephens, 
who has resigned to accept a post in industry ; 
Philip S. Klein, assistant professor of American 
history; Facundo R. Morral, assistant professor 
of metallurgy; Rose Cologne, assistant professor 
Fehr, assistant 


ot home economies } Lester bi. 


professor of voeational teacher education. 


Avis BorpEN, instructor in physies, Connecti 
cut College (New London), has been named as- 
sistant professor ot physics, H. Sophie New 


comb Memorial College, Tulane University. 


PigRRE DELATTRE, associate editor of the 
French Review, has been appointed assistant 
protessor of French, University of Oklahoma, 
replacing Maurice Halperin, associate professor 


of Romance languages, who is on sabbatical 


leave as an exchange professor in Haiti. 
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CHANGES 1n the staff ot Mary 


College (Fredericksburg, Va.) are as 


promotions from = instructorships to assistant 
protessorships John Paul Ritter and Harold 
Weiss, dramatic arts; William Edwin Hemp 
hill, historv; Annabel L. Merrill, home eco 


nomics. Eula Porter Robbins, assistant protes 


home economies, IS NOW associate pro 


New 


mye: Alice Leora Edwards, prolessor and head 


sor oft 


appointments melude the follow 


fessor. 
of the department of home economics; Raleigh 
Moseley Drake, professor and head of the de 
partment of psychology; Dice R. Anderson, 
professor of history and government; Woalliam 
Augustus Castle, professor of biology; Charles 
Harold Frick, professor of mathemattes ; 
Stewart 


John 


Pendy Kirby, professor of English; 
Denslow, professor of Spanish; Alma Catherine 
Kelly, professor of physical and health eduea 
tion; Margaret Kathryn Swander, professor ot 
household arts and coordinator of the depart 
ments of home economies and art; Earl Glendon 
Insley, assistant professor of chemistry. 

SPENCER MILLER, JR., secretary and director 
of the Workers Edueation Bureau of America, 
has been engaged to give a course In collective 
bargaining, School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, New York University. 

Ropert TAYLOR PaArRISH, instructor in Span 
ish, Washington and Lee University (Lexington, 
Va.), has been appointed visiting assistant pro 
fessor of Spanish (1941-42), College of Arts 
and Sciences, Tulane University. 

LEONARD OPPENHEIM has been appointed the 
first full-time librarian, College of Law, Tulane 
University. Mr. Oppenheim will conduct classes 
in legal bibliography in addition to his duties as 
librarian. 

EpNA KRAFT, supervisor ol home economies, 


Ames (lowa) High School, has been appointed 


assistant supervisor of home making by. the 
lowa State Board of Voeational Edueation 
MBER KE. CHILes, former principal of the 


Harrison Sehool (St. Louis) has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of instruction tor the 
city school svstem, succeeding George L. Hav 
kins. 


Leo G. HerpecG, distriet superintendent of 


schools, Chieago, has been elected assistant 


superintendent, to succeed Minnie Fallon, who 


retired, September l. 
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Mary J. Rep, for the past three years super- 
visor in the elementary training school, Kansas 
State Teachers College (Emporia), has been 
elected principal of the Eliot School, Needham 
(Mass.), and B. Marian Brooks has been elected 


supervisor of musie for the elementary schools. 


Grace B. Wuirripge, professor of dramatie 
art, Macalester College (Saint Paul, Minn.), has 
become professor emeritus after forty years of 


service to the college and to the community. 


Ricuarp Park, who for more than forty-six 
years has served as superintendent of schools, 
Sullivan County (Ind.), has been forced by ill 


health to resign. 


Recent Deaths 

Joun Winson Minion, former president, 
Hardin College (Mexico, Mo.), died, September 
5. Dr. Million, who had served as professor of 
history and political economy at Hardin College, 
became its president in 1897, a post that he held 
until 1921, when he assumed the presidency of 
Des Moines University. In 1926, he retired and 
served as head of the Western Reference and 
Bond Association, a teacher-placement organi- 
zation, 1932. Dr. Million 


eight years old at the time of his death. 


until Was seventy- 


ErNest JuLIUuS Bera, coworker with the late 
Charles P. Steinmetz and professor emeritus of 
engineering (1941), Union College 
Y.), died, September 9, at 
Dr. Berg served as 


electrical 
(Schenectady, N. 
the age of seventy years. 
professor of electrical engineering, University 
of Illinois (1910-13); professor of electrical 
engineering (1913-41) and dean of the engi- 
neering division (1932-41), Union College. He 
was one of the pioneers in the development of 
radio and in 1916 produced the first two-way 
voice program in the United States. His work 
Dr. collaboration 


several technical books. 


with Steinmetz included on 


KLMER SAMUEL IMEs, head of the department 
of physics, Fisk University (Nashville, Tenn.), 
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died, September 9, at the age of fifty-seven 
years. 

Witson Linpstey GILi, well-known edueator, 
whose method of teaching civies in the publi 
widely adopted throughout the 
country, died, September 12, on his ninetiet! 
birthday. In 1900, he received the Elliott Cres 
son gold medal of the Franklin Institute for his 
work in designing the republic method of mora! 


schools was 


and civie training for schools, which was first 
adopted in several of the schools of New York 
City. In 1897, it was given city-wide adoption 
by Philadelphia. Later he was appointed U. S. 
supervisor at large of Indian schools, charged 
with organizing each school as a democracy for 
moral and civie training. In 1917, he obtained 
in Massachusetts enactment of the first state law 
requiring training in the duties of citizenship 
in all publie schools. 

Joun P. Conroy, who retired in 1931 as dis 
trict superintendent of schools, New York City, 
after forty-nine years of service in the schoo! 
system, succumbed to a heart attack, September 
13, at the age of eighty years. 

ELLWoop PATTERSON CUBBERLEY, dean emer 
itus, School of Education, Stanford University, 
succumbed to a heart attack, September 14. 
Dr. Cubberley served as professor and _presi- 
dent, Vincennes (Ind.) University (1891-96) ; 
as superintendent of schools, San Diego (1896- 
98); associate professor of education (1898- 
1906); professor of education (1906-33) and 
dean (1917-33), Stanford University. He had 
served as a member of many commissions on 
schools surveys and had been a prolifie writer 
and editor of text-books. In 1933, Dr. Cubber- 
ley turned over to the university $548,000 for 
the construction of the Edueation Building. 
The building was completed in 1938. During 
the past June, he gave an additional $50,000 
to the School of Edueation for the purchase 
of books for the library, to which he also 
donated his own private collection. He was 
seventy-three years old at the time of his death. 


Shorter Papers... 





MAY A ONE-YEAR FOREIGN-LAN- 
GUAGE COURSE HAVE VALUE? 
For some time increasing numbers of secon- 
dary-school administrators have considered for- 


eign-language teaching practices inadequate to 
meet present-day educational needs and objec- 
tives. Evidences of this have been reflected in 
the tendency to drop foreign languages from the 
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urriculum whenever curtailment was necessary. 
[his attitude derives some measure of support 
from statistics showing declining foreign-lan 
euage enrolments and eollege-entranee and 
craduation requirements, recently collected as a 
part of an extensive survey of foreign-language 
status and objectives made under the direction 

the department of secondary edueation of the 
University of Nebraska. 

For generations, even centuries, foreign-lan- 
euage teaching has been characterized by em 
The 


referred to, however, compiles statisties and 
opinions that show a trend away from traditional 


phasis upon linguistie mastery. survey 


mastery objectives toward a major emphasis on 
a knowledge of the culture and civilization of the 
country studied. 

That language mastery is inadequate as the 
primary objective for the secondary school is a 
major conelusion of the survey of opinion ex 
pressed in 9,000 magazine articles and in 4,300 
rephes to questionnaires submitted to various 
lay and professional groups. This conclusion is 
further supported by a consideration of two fac- 
tors: (1) the almost universal coneession that 
language mastery can only in rare cases be 
achieved in less than two years at the secondary 
level, and (2) statistical studies showing that 
approximately 60 per cent. of the students en- 
rolling for languages in high school discontinue 
their language study at the end of one year and 
that 83 per cent. stop at the end of two years. 

From these factors the folly of continuing a 
language approach which is used by only 17 per 
cent. of the students interested in language study 
is evident. Proceeding from the position that, as 
objectives closer to the interests and needs of a 
larger number of students are adopted, one may 
reasonably expect an increase in the number con- 
tinuing their language study for more than one 
year, the survey was extended to evaluate the 
suggestion that a one-year course be evolved 
which will be valuable in itself. 

The suggestion is based on the belief that, since 
so few students continue in language courses for 


more than one year, values accruing from one 
year of a language should not depend upon eon- 
tinuing the study; that a one-year course, valu- 
able in itself, eould also provide valuable back- 
ground for further study. 

At the present time, only a few schools offer 
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u course complete in one year and the opinion 
revealed by the survey is for the most part the 
result of awareness of defects in the present lan- 
guage offering rather than the result of observa- 
units. It 


probable, also, that many groups may have come 


tions of suecessful one-year seems 


in touch with this suggestion for the first time 
when questioned for this survey and that later 
questioning might reveal interesting variations. 
The answers which the writer collected from 
3,965 persons as part of an extensive survey are 
presented in the following table. The question 
was “Do you believe the average person would 
benefit more from several years of one language 
or from one year each of several languages ?” 
TABLE I 
OPINIONS CONCERNING THE VALUE OF A ONE-YEAR 
COURSE FOR THE AVERAGE PERSON 
Per cent 
who favor 
a one-year 
course 


Lay opinion (that of all 
groups except teachers of 
language) 


No. of 
returns 


1. Superintendents and high 
school principals through 


35) 56% 


(S81) 50% 
3. Faculty of the University 
of Nebraska and of New 
York University (exclu 
sive of language teach 
CN ac Adarctiae sae ew sate (35 
4. College and university stu 
dents throughout the U.S 
5. Community men through 
out Nebraska 
6. High-school teachers 
of language) throughout 
Nebraska 
Superintendents, and high- 
school principals through- 
out North Central area 
8 High-school students 
throughout Nebraska .. 
9. College presidents through- 
out the North Central area 


Professional opinion 
(teachers of language) 


10. High-school teachers of 
language throughout the 
North Central area who 
answered letters sent to 
their superintendents or 
VVETIOGIDMIO cicsis ceewveees 

11. High-school teachers’ of 
language throughout the 
U. S. named by their state 
officials as good teachers. 

12. Teachers of language in 
large universities through 
out U. S. (20 or more 
teachers of language)... (235) 7% 

13. College teachers of lan 


(178) 9% 


ruage throughout the 

North Central area who 

answered for their presi- 

GE oo. citee cue sae anes (66) T% 
14. College teachers of lan 

guage throughout the 

North Central area who 

answered for their deans. (208) 5% 


individuals of the above groups were 


The 
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elected alphabetically, care being taken to get 
a sampling representative of different geographi- 
eal areas, kinds ot COMMUNITIES, types and sizes 
ol chools. 

It will be noted in the table that 56 per cent. of 
the superintendents and principals of Nebraska 
thought that one vear each of several languages 
would be better for the average person than two 


or more years of the same language. Through- 


out the there was evidence of a depar 
ture from traditional concepts on the part of 
Nebraska This 
plained in part by the that curtailment of 


resourees in Nebraska made an evaluation of all 


study 


administrators, may be ex- 


fact 


educational offerings more immediately impera- 
that Nebraska 


administrators are ot necessity prepared to make 


tive than in other sections and 
some pioneer experiments in language objectives 
fields. The in- 


vestigator considers it significant that the largest 


as well as in other educational 
per cent, of preference for the one year course is 
from the group of administrators. In passing, 
attention is ealled 
throughout the progress of the study that the 


to the opinion expressed 


thinking of  secondary-school administrators, 
more than the thinking of any other group, will 
determine the future of the secondary-school 
curriculum. 

However significant may be the thinking of 
administrators and whatever the arguments ad- 
vanced by lay individuals, note must be taken 
of the marked contrast between the points of 
view expressed by the lay public and by teachers 
of language. While 7 per cent. of the language 
teachers believed a one-year course might have 
value, the 93 per cent. of this group who prefer 
several years ot one language constitute an 
emphatic rejection of the one-year course by the 
modern-language profession. It will be noticed 
that the highest per cent. of preference for the 
one-year course within the profession comes 
from the high-school language teachers to whom 
the questionnaire was referred by the superin- 
terndent. The most conservative group is com- 
posed of the language experts named by college 
deans, of whom only 5 per cent. could imagine 
It will be noted 


that the per cent. of the lay public preferring 


value from a one-year course. 


the one-year course is almost five times the per 
cent. of language teachers who feel such a course 


would have value. 
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To examine further the thinking of the groups 
reached by the questionnaire, the investigator in 
terviewed ten superintendents and principals, 


ten university professors, not of languages, 


twenty college students, ten high-school pupils 


and ten men and women of the community. 
These interviews were held with individuals who 
unswered the questionnaires, who were accessible 
and who professed an interest in a one-yea 
course. The following comments are representa 
tive of the thinking revealed in these interviews. 

One superintendent said that, for a number oi} 
years, he had had a growing conviction that one 
year each of several languages might be of more 
practical benefit to a majority of students than 
would several years’ study of a single language. 
It appeared to him that one year of a language 
should be sufficient to aequire a pronunciation 
as satisfactory, perhaps, as could be aequired 
without actual study abroad; to acquire a read 
ing foundation which could be continued without 
further elasswork according to the opportunity 
or interest of the individual, and to acquire an 
overview of the civilization of the countries rep- 
resented. It seemed to him that, except for one 
or two professions and for foreign-language 
teaching, more practical benefit could be derived 
from one year each of several languages than 
from several years of one language. 

In addition to these reasons several superin- 
tendents said that 
foundation for whatever further language study 


one year should form the 
might be needed; and since it is never possible 
to judge accurately as early as the secondary 
school just what languages will be needed, one 
year each of several should provide a desirable 
foundation. There are, indeed, certain profes- 
sions—suech as musie and journalism—in which 
a knowledge of several languages is considered 
For their own 
they 


valuable, almost indispensable. 


profession, these superintendents said 
should like to know a little German, French, 
Italian and Spanish. It seemed to them that the 
individual could later make, on his own initia- 
tive, whatever further specialization might be 
needed, 

One superintendent thought it might be pos- 
sible to please a larger proportion of the com- 
munity by rotating the language offering. 
Where only one foreign language could be given, 


the problem of choosing the language to be 
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ered might present difficulty. Lf it were pos 
» to rotate the offerings, a student would 
ea chance to take several different lanvuages 
ein high school; hence those students who 
nted German when only French was being 
rht, or rece versa, would be cared tor. This 
ht also make possible certain economies in 
schools, which could offer one course tor a 

re number of students rather than a first-year 
second-year course, each with very small 
olments. The language teacher’s time might 

be used in another department. 

Second to the administrators in per cent. ot 
yrererence for the one year course are the women 
the community. They mentioned most fre 
ently that by teaching the most commonly 
ed foreign expressions and idioms, such a 
use would faeilitate the understanding ot 
foreign words and phrases in magazines, news 
sapers and radio programs. They also felt that 
wh a course might give enough emphasis on 


Loa 


rules of pronunciation to place a person at ease 
n discussing current events of an international 
character, talking over books where foreign 
names are used or giving reports involving 
phrases in a foreign tongue. 

One woman said one year of German would 
ave been most valuable to her. She would not 
have wanted to take time to master the difficult 
erammar, but she would value highly a knowl 
edge of the German pronunciation and some 100 


root words which are most commonly found in 
Kinelish. 

Another woman said that she would enjoy 
knowing enough Spanish to share her college 
daughter’s study of the language. She went on 
to say that she would prefer the ability to pro 
nounce and recognize phrases in Spanish and 


¢ from ad 


SD 


[tahan to doubtful values aceruir 
vanced Latin, German or French. 
University of Nebraska professors of subjects 
other than languages were third in the per cent. 
Their 


reasons, beside including those mentioned by sec 


ot preference for the one-year course. 


ondary-school] administrators and by women ot 
the community, seemed to center around the diffi 
culty of choosing at the secondary level what 
future foreign-language study would be required 
for research or travel. One professor said 
further that she considers a one-year course 


with emphasis on content satisfactory prepara- 
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tion for travel, commenting that she had as |i 
difficulty in Spain atter having had one year of 
Spanish as in Germany atter three vears of Get 
man. In her travels through Italy she had 
wished that one of her advanced years of French 
or German had been spent in a short study of 
the Italian language. 

College and high-school students who were 
interviewed by the investigator and who ex 
pressed a preference for the one-year course 
were emphatic in thei statements. Three ex 
amples will illustrate. 

A speech major, who appeared frequently on 
radio programs as announcer, commentator and 
speaker, said a knowledge of a number of lan 
vuages would materially increase his effeetive 
ness. He did not consider it necessary or wise 
to spend time in grammar drill, composition and 
literature in order to pronounce common phrases 
He was positive that if the curriculum-makers 
would consider how students are to use lan 
vuages they would admit the benefits to be de 
rived from a short course emphasizing the pro 
nuneiation and mastery of 20 to 100 phrases. 

The second student was a science Ina yor who 
expects to need both French and German ton 
advanced research. He wished to avoid spend 
ing three years of study to fill a local require 
ment in language. He believed that if he eould 
take one year of each under supervision he could 
develop reading fluency on his own initiative. 

The third student was a girl of limited lin 
guistie ability. She enjoyed learning such 
simple phrases as Guten Morgen and Aufwieder 
sehen. From simple reading for content she felt 
she learned much about German eities, eathe 
drals, musicians and the hke. Through her first 
vear of German, however, the better students 
were obviously forging ahead, and during a see 
ond year she felt she would find herself in a 
hopeless situation. From one year she felt she 


was able to derive some value. A second year 


would not only be valueless but detrimental 
Had the one-year course been definitely planned 
as a one-year course she might have derived even 
more value. 

In general, preference for the one-year course 
appeared to rise from the conviction that: (1) 
this type of course would prepare for continued 
study as well as or better than the grammar 


dominated traditional unit; (2) those who eared 
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to continue would have a general background 
which would facilitate progress at a more satis- 
factory rate; (3) difficult grammar emphasis 
could well be delayed until advanced years for 
students expecting to need such knowledge; 
(4) most important of all, the course would have 
value for those who discontinue language study 
at the end of one year. 

Reealling that the suggestion to inelude a one- 
year course, which would have value in itself 
and which might also form the foundation for 
further study, is comparatively new, the dis- 
crepancy between lay and professional opinion 
permits many speculations. If the whole-hearted 
mutual cooperation of both groups is to be en- 
listed in an effort to revise our foreign-language 
teaching so that it may make its maximum con- 
tribution to changed edueational goals, then the 
suggestions of the one-year foreign-language 
course and similar suggestions should receive 
further serious and sincere consideration by both 
groups. 

CLARA ALTMAN 

IIASTINGS, NEBR. 


IF YOU CALL THIS “SOFT PEDAGOGY” 


ReceENTLY a superintendent of schools in a 
small western city described in a publie address 
the function of the school program in his eom- 
munity. “Briefly,” he coneluded, “the purpose 
of our educational program is to help growing 
boys and girls grow up as healthy, happy, co- 
operative, friendly people, who know from ex- 
perience with it that a demoeratie way of life 
is the way they want to live.” Shortly after- 
ward there appeared in the public-opinion col- 
unis of the press an article by one who heard 
of the superintendent’s definition of educational 
purposes. Ostensibly overlooking the full im- 
port of the edueator’s statement of goals, this 
article inquired if “their children were not being 
subjected to ‘soft pedagogy’; if young people 
taught to respect one another’s rights and indi- 
viduality, would be prepared to meet the ‘hard 
knocks’ of life’; if “the competition with one’s 
own past performance,” about which the super- 
intendent spoke, was sufficient to “steel one 
against the ruthless competition of the social 


and eeconomie world.” 
“You may eall this newer American education 
soft or ‘sugar-coated’ or whatever you like,” 
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said the school executive as he read this eriti 
cism of American edueation, “but I’m for ii 
God forbid that we ever return to ‘hard’ peda 
gogy or ‘bitter-coated’ educational procedures, 
and the way of life from which such procedures 
spring. The very goal of civilization as inter 
preted by American democracy is a kinder, 
happier, ‘softer,’ if you please, way of life.” 

And, he was right. For many centuries we 
have hitched our wagon to the star of eiviliza- 
tion variously reflected by kindness, brother 
hood, democracy and respect for the rights ot 
others. For more centuries we have experi 
mented with fear, foree, taboo and tradition as 
means of achieving such an ideal way of life. 
Through family, clan, community and _ nation, 
we have struggled for it; individually, we have 
prayed for it. Once more our great nation is 
facing enormous sacrifice in order that kindness, 
brotherhood and respect for the rights of others 
may triumph over the barbarous ideologies of 
fear, force and ruthlessness. 

Reaching for the goal of democracy, our fore- 
fathers established a nation and endowed it with 
a policy of freedom and equality. In the name 
of this concept of equality and freedom and to 
insure its functioning in the lives of Americans, 
a system of education for all was established. 
Unfortunately, yet quite naturally at the time, 
“equality was the chief purpose in the establish- 
ment of free, public education. The free schoo! 
was to give everyone the advantages enjoyed up 
to that time by the few. Of course, this early 
formal education, which in the spirit of equal- 
ity was borrowed directly from the “best” Euro- 
pean schools, did not contribute much, except a 
feeling of equality, to the achievement of the 
goal, the star to which we had hitched our young 
nation. 

In our early attempts to get education for all, 
we did some other borrowing which proved to 
be far more in error than our assumption of the 
old-world aecademie purposes for publie educa- 
tion in our nation. This greater error was our 
adoption of old-world instructional methods. 
Like the old-world family traditions of unques- 
tioning obedience, these school methods were 
characterized by anything but democracy, kind- 
ness and respect for the individual. They were 
well-worked-out methods of developing citizens 
for another way of life. They were not origi- 
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ily designed for the development of Amer- 
an citizens, but were destined to have a great 
‘fect on America’s effort to reach her goal of 


demoeraey and freedom. 
Recently, characterized by such terms as “edu- 


tion for democraey,” “progressive education,” 


“edueation in a modern world,” “edueation for 
lefense of the American way of life,” 
een evidence of our old star looming up again. 
Modern publie education, the people who plan 
t, and the people for whom it is planned, are 
truggling to throw off the shackles of educa- 


we have 


tional purposes and procedures which were 
never meant for our way of life. Naturally, be- 
cause these procedures have been applied effee- 
tively for a long time, we (especially some of us 
trained and skilled in their application) find it 
ard to eoneeive of formal education as taking 
any other pattern or purpose than those to 
vhich we have been accustomed. 

Do you reeall the watchword of the traditional 
school? It was something like this: “We have 
to teach them hardness so that they will know 
how to meet the realities of life.’ We know 
now that, as a result of that watchword and of 
that so-called hardening process, the adult 


’ contains many people who 


vorld, or “reality,’ 
teel that power, fear and the ability to hurt are 
the essenee of successful business, government, 
social life and world relationships. 

On the other hand, as the superintendent had 
concluded, it is not beyond the range of possi- 
bility that the adult world might become an en- 
tirely different place, one where the realities of 
lite did not necessarily mean hard knocks, “cold- 
blooded” business relations and fear, if the peo- 
ple making up that world had an opportunity 
to grow up in an environment where friendli- 
ness, unselfishness and kindness were the chief 
diseiplinary factors. Likewise it is quite pos- 
sible that such a truly democratie society could 
be just as healthy (maybe more so), economi- 
cally speaking, as the hard-boiled, old-world 
order. 

Let us not fear that this “softer” eduea- 
tion will make individuals less ready to take 
their part in the world. Such evidence as can 
be obtained by the most careful evaluation! 
proves that the newer, “softer,” education is 


‘See, for example, J. W. Wrightstone, ‘‘Ap- 
praisal of the Newer Elementary School Practices. ’ 


’ 
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developing boys and girls, young men and 
young women, who are more than ever ready to 
make their place and to take their place in a 
demoeratie society. 

It has been almost paradoxical, our eduea- 
tional goals and our methods of attaining those 
goals. Possibly that is the reason that the goals 
are so often misunderstood. A greater under 
standing, however, can be expected as there de 
velops a similarity between what we say we are 
trying to do in the name of edueation for eiti- 
zenship and what we are very obviously doing. 
Not so long ago, there appeared in one of the 
weekly magazines a cartoon that portrayed a 
brutish father towering over a duly impressed 
While 


beating the youngster, who undoubtedly had 


boy of probably eight or ten years. 


expressed his true feelings on some matter of 
fact, the cartooned pater familias amid his most 
vehement expletives, roared, “You d—m little 
brat, if there is one d—m thing I won’t stand 
for, it is to have a d—m brat of mine show a 
lack of respect for his father.” The goal which 
he expressed is clear and admirable, but his 
methods of achieving that goal seem a bit incon- 
gruous. 

The schools reflecting the voice of American 
demoeracy have said, “Let us not continue to 
prepare boys and girls to live in a ‘hard’ world 
by making them ‘hard.’ Let us do our best to 
prepare boys and girls to live in a good world, 
a soft world if you please; a world that is good 
because the people in it are prepared to meet 
the good things of life.” 

If the kind of school technique which does 
not admit bitter experience, heart-rending dis- 
appointments, and antagonizing and fear-rid- 
den discipline is “soft,” then for the sake of the 
noble ideals to which our way of life aspires, 
let us have “soft pedagogy.” If substitution, in 
the modern school, of significant work in an 
atmosphere of purposefulness, cooperation and 
friendliness for the traditional dawdling, time- 
wasting, routine “exercises” carried on in an 
atmosphere of unfair competition, domination 
and fear is “sugar-coating,” then let us have 
“sugar-coating” too, but let us eall it by a dif- 
ferent titk—*An American Way.” 

A. J. Foy Cross 

DIRECTOR OF INSTRUCTION, 

OMAHA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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MORE LIGHT ON THE FOREIGN-LAN- 
GUAGE REQUIREMENT FOR THE 
DOCTORATE 

note by A. M. Withers in 


Society, May 31, 1941, was entertaining and 


TH SCHOOL AND 
showed in a general way how serious the prob 
lem of foreign language study In our graduate 
But not all 


1 
as @Ca liv 


schools has become. language re 


quirements are met as the statements 
of the three triends of Mr. Withers’s acquaint- 
The 


ceived his Ph.D. in Enelish and whose language 


anee would indieate. eentleman who re- 
examinations were so farcical may indeed regret 


now that his ability was not thoroughly tested. 
A tew comments on the history of the lan- 
guage eXaminations in the English Department 
of Harvard University may be of assistance to 
other 


the 


those interested in the problem. Like 


Knglish departments, Harvard's conceived 


knowledge of foreign languages as indispensable 
two reasons. In the first 


for place, anyone 


honestly interested in English literature would, 


almost by definition, be interested in the litera- 
ture of other tongues, especially French, German 
the 
scholar without a knowledge of all the criticism 


field WPA 


worker with no shovel to lean on; since a large 


and Latin. In second place, an English 


pertaining to his would be like a 
body of eritieal work is written in German or 
French, these languages are the daily tools of 
the scholar. 

Harvard originally tollowed the time-dishon- 
ored system of signing the language card of 
every student who stated that his knowledge of 
the language was adequate. This worked quite 
well in the days when the graduate schools were 
small and the Ph.D. was sought after mostly by 


} 


men who were virtual Ph.D.’s to begin with. 


Gradually, of course, abuses of the system forced 
the 


pedient of a written examination. 


on the English department necessary eXx- 
At first these 
were fairly simple and tested the student’s gen- 
fa- 


miliarity with its more complicated idiom and 


eral knowledge of a language but not his 
vocabulary. 

In recent years, however, the examinations in 
all three languages have become increasingly 


stiffer, with German, because of the nature of 


the language, the worst offender. Graduate stu 
dents objected not to the fact of the difficulty 
but the 


using these languages without any trouble wer 


nature. Many who were capable of 
still unable to pass the examinations because « 
the esoteric and at times fantastic vocabulary 
the passages to be translated. 

Now, however, the difficulties have been 1% 
solved in a manner that should be satisfactory 
to both master and slave. <A central committe: 
will peruse all examinations and approve then 
on the basis of certain standards: the passag: 
must be difficult enough to insure that the stu 


dent will have a thorough knowledge of th: 
grammar and idiom, and at the same time must 
be typical specimens of the language. It would, 
for example, be unfair for a Frenehman’s know! 
edge of English to be tested by his ability to cope 
with Sir Thomas Browne in an examination o| 
one hour. If he knew his English, he could 
eventually translate Browne entire, but in one 
hour he could not do twenty lines. 

Furthermore, students will in the future be 
allowed to take dictionaries to the examination 
This will help those students whose knowledge 
of the language is adequate but who may bi 
stumped by a few abstruse words. It will be 
of no help at all to those who are trying to bluff 

The examinations will, in the case of French 
and German, consist, as in the past, of a passage 
of critical prose, a poem, and a passage of lit 
erary prose. The Latin will, as in the past, test 
the student’s knowledge of classic poetry and 
prose and of medieval Latin. 

The effect of the new system, which will be in 
force from the beginning of the aeademie year 
1941-42, should be to give the student every op 
portunity to prove his knowledge of the lan 
guage, to eliminate the past criticisms that the 
examinations were utterly impossible, and to in- 
sure a standard high enough to satisfy the most 
exacting mace-bearers of foreign language study. 

WiL_itiaM M. MurpHuy 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DEMOCRACY—ANOTHER DEFINITION 


In Scuoou anp Society, May 24, Ivan Lin 


der made an excellent attempt to define democ- 
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We validate our developing social syste) 
possessing a certain degree oft democracy 
th every effort sincerely made to elarify and 
ulate our conception of the meaning ot 
ocracy. With us education, eulture and 
racter must be more than a tradition, more 
ibstantial than a veneer and involve more than 
e perfunctory formalities of institutional life 
Ve are convinced that we must share the know] 
eas well as the wealth of the nation; we 
ist share responsibility and opportunity to 
lvance and serve as well as enjoy leisure and 
self-esteem. 
Democraey means that we are unceasing) 
ire of the need for putting our own house 


order. In this matter we must be neither 


lind nor indifferent; we must take the initia 

e in searching out our shorteomings and 
cknowledging them promptly. Politieal, social 
and moral reconstruction is forever the obliga 
tion of a democracy. An alert social outlook 

indispensable, with a far-reaching and _ all 
embracing vision of duty to be intelligently and 


honorably performed. In a democracy we must 


‘main everlastingly wide open for fresh ex 


rience and new knowledge. There is no 


ficiency without insight, and there is no under 
tanding without persistent and penetrating 
tudy. Demoeraey must make good the hard 
way, accepting the challenge to provide both 
freedom and justice for all the people. No 
totalitarian short-euts and no magnificently 
clothed dictatorship ean be accepted as a sub 
stitute for the slow, fumbling but eventually 
effective program of self-determination and uni 
versal collaboration. 

Democracy is the way of life that seeks to 
serve a people who are still intellectually im 
ature, educationally superficial, spiritually 
uvenile and morally irresponsible. It demands 
f us realism and frankness, requiring that we 
list our resources and liabilities. What France 
has been doing—and failing to do—is a lesson 
for us. It is inconsistent with democracy that 
we be racially smug or academically haughty, 
for it may work out that the very essence of 
democracy is to be found in the heterogeneity 
and temporary unrefinement of a nation’s popu 
lation. In authoritarianism there ean be no 
division, whereas democracy thrives on issues 


sharply delineated and controversial topics 
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thoroughly discussed. Back of a demoeracy’s 
resolution to achieve satistactory decisions dua 
ing a erisis is fluid intelligence, well-grounded 
and widely cultivated judgment and a reaching 
out earnestly for the tullest expression ol the 
people's COMMON sense, 

In a democracy there is a reciprocal relation 
ship between thought and action and a mutually 
soucht cooperation between the intelligentsia’s 
deliberately conceived plans and the high hope . 
of the general population. The masses, in faet, 
are well represented among the leaders who 
shape the policies of the nation. Not only those 
who in an emergency are Willing to “do their 
bit,” but particularly those who with regularity 
provide Wise counsel and perform difficult feat 
are called into positions of strategie Importance 
and grave responsibility. Money for the pur 
chase of prestige or power Is far from holding 
a monopoly as the medium ol exchange. The 
coin of the realm in a democracy is) coming 
more and more to be ideas, plans, eritieal ability 
and creative capacity. 

Democracy is an experimental political Sclence 
and a productive social art, involving a fusion 
of modified socialism, altruistic capitalism and 
Christian humanitarianism. It implies normal 
outlets for emotional and esthetic self expres 
sion, and it seeks emphatically to avoid the arti 
ficially induced activities of the authoritarian 
states. Under dictatorship, the schools build 
up the body, tear down the mind and freeze out 
the soul; under democracy there is inereasine 
stress given to physical vigor and an exceptional 
emphasis placed on mental and moral hygiene 
In a democracy there is encouragement for 
minds to be original and construetive, whereas 
in totalitarian countries the intellect is forced 
into a straitjacket and insulted with offensive, 
childish pronouncements regarding a superior 
racialism and a gun-proud nationalism. 

Democracy is characterized by our annual 
Mareh of Dimes as. distinguished from the 
world-wide Nazi drive to power. In our schoo! 
we seek the cultivation of the personal power 
of will of every individual as against the na 
tional will to power found among the Fascist 
peoples. There is also our patriotic faith in the 
operation of democracy as compared with the 
blind following of a sugar-coated totalitarian 


tvrant. In a democracy the people are able to 
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determine their own destiny, but elsewhere we 
find youth being forced into unattractive voca- 
tions and a career of tragic disillusionment. 

Democracy implies human affection without 
boundaries, every individual joyfully helping 
his neighbor to realize the thrill of a socially- 
inspired self-determination. We must not err 
in looking at democracy as an idea merely or 
as an unattached entity. It is a living force, a 
condition of life growing out of the expanding 
complexities of our daily physical and mental 
interaction. It is complimentary to the thought 
level of any group that it leaves no stone un- 
turned in its relentless efforts to perfect its 
institutions in terms of the principles of demoe- 
racy. Democracy has a subtle strength not 
quickly discernible to the casual observer, and 
it may be revealed with the passing months that 
our greatest current service is to demonstrate 
our capacity for the flexibility that is essential 
to the overthrow of the cruel foes of democracy. 
What a boon to the millions of submerged Ger- 
mans, Italians, Russians, Japanese and French 
if they were to be allowed to discover and ex- 
perience the profound satisfaction that springs 
from the morally inspired relationships inherent 
in the democratic manner of life. 

Democracy is the friendly way of life that 
radiates a warmth and intimacy so conducive to 
good will. The differences of indi- 
viduals are resolved by means of the inner light 


outward 


that guides all sincere disciples of democracy. 
A frame of mind is ealled forth that frees the 
will of the loyal citizens of this greatest of all 
social fraternities. An ethical quality resides in 
the thought and feelings of those whose conduct 
is dominated by unselfishness. 
Democracy preserves our personally innate and 


increasingly 


nationally acquired sensitivity to the needs of 
others, and the attribute of big-brotherliness is 
the ambition of the boys and girls who hope to 
rate as worthy and approved candidates for 
full-fledged American citizenship. 

The world is our home, in which nothing helps 
or hinders any one very much without helping 
or hindering every one else to some degree. 
There are no strangers and no barbarians in our 
modern demoeraey. Ina land of racial mixtures 
this is a difficult ideal to earry through to com- 
plete fruition, but there will be no let-down 
despite the severity of the self-imposed assign- 
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ment. We rise to the top tempo of our stride 
as we seek to discredit the claim that we are too 
much the animal and too much the human con 
glomerate to warrant a faith in a moral world 
order. In a democracy we yearn for a full 
emancipation from the brutishness of the past 
and from the materialism of the present. Our 
idealism rises to flood-tide as we seek to free 
ourselves from all sorts of slavishness and petty 
meanness. It is our American dream to avoid 
the wastefulness of sentimentalism by affiliating 
ourselves with a brand of idealism that repre. 
sents ideas plus rather than ideas minus. 

continuously for nobler 
It aims to 


Democracy calls 


motives and stronger motivation. 


establish a system of life that will trust men 


and women—not more than is realistically jus- 
tified, biologically or psychologically, but more 
than ever before or under any other cireum- 
stanees—to the end that we may preserve the 
best of the past and produce for the future 
untold riches in the realm that has long been 
known as civilization. Our secret weapon in the 
western world is not an explosive—mystifying 
and destructive. Our secret agent is our democ- 
racy, an instrument of peace devised by think- 
ing man to foster the abundant life. The 
beginnings of democracy were long ago, there 
never having been any single moment of revela- 
tion or political fabrication. It is a composite 
product, not having been hit upon by any genius 
or any particular age. It is both an effeet and 
a cause, both an institution and an inspiration. 

Democracy is a secret only to those who are 
accidentally or willfully blind. We who are its 
beneficiaries gladly share its blessings and strive 
seriously, though modestly, to make it available 
for all who would like to test its virtue. Democ- 
racy possesses a drive that presses us to spread 
its healing influence throughout the world, un- 
obtrusively inviting individuals and nations to 
explore its power to establish a peaceful and 
fruitful social order. Disagree we always have, 
divide we always shall; but rejoice we always 
‘an in the abiding satisfaction and contentment 
that are generated among those who are forever 
seeking a better quality of life and a wider range 
of service for others. 





CarroLtut D. CHAMPLIN 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


American Way of Life. By Harouip U. 
FAULKNER, TYLER KeEpPNER, and Hutu Barr- 
LETT. New York: Harper and Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 1941. xvii+783 pp. $2.20. 


WHILE The American Way of Life is an ap- 
propriate title for this very interesting high- 
chool text-book in history, it is not merely a 
vesture to appear patriotic on the part of the 
uuthors. The book and numerous illustrations 
vive evidence of keen interest, mature judgment 
and excellent organizing ability. 

The book is divided into ten units, among 
which are: 

1. America, Blessed by Nature, Becomes the 
Crossroad of the World’s Peoples. 

2. Americans Choose Demoeratie Government. 

3. The Frontier Period, ete. 

Every unit follows along realistie lines the 
development of our American form of govern- 
ment, society, economic structure and agricul- 
tural activities. The contributions of represen- 
tatives from various nations are presented rather 
coneretely, and in each ease some of the out- 
standing personalities of these groups are men- 
tioned. 

One interesting treatment of American oppor- 
tunity was offered by reference to the possibility 
for immigrants to oeeupy offices of great dis- 
tinction. Among such positions is the office of 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, held by 
the distinguished statesmen Brandeis, Cardozo 
and Frankfurter. 

In addition to the opportunities offered in 
America for achievement, the authors have 
pointed out the contributions made by these im- 
migrants to our cultural heritage. 

Some of the early problems faced by the pio- 


Reborts... 


neers are related in most interesting fashion. 
Numerous historical figures who played a con 
spicuous part in this country’s development are 
presented. 

In addition to the many cartoons, charts, maps 
and photographs, which lend considerable inter- 
est to the subject matter, each chapter is en- 
riched by a number of novel references. One 
aspect 1s—Information Please. Another phase 
provides for activity on the part of the indi 
vidual. <A section division frequently provides 
for group activity as a supplement to classwork. 
Another important section makes reference to 
leading actors in the drama of life. The his 
torical novel is likewise discussed in the ap 
propriate units, in addition to the modern use 
of the camera. 

It would be difficult to find a text-book in his 
tory covering the scope of this one in a more 
interesting fashion. Historical facts are given, 
but treated with such animation that the factual 
material is vitalized. 

In the eonfiict between labor and capital, the 
authors seem to have used discretion in present- 
ing the facts from a historical point of view. 
The entire treatise seems to be free from bias or 
partisanship. That is an achievement when one 
considers the scope of the book and the very 
careful analysis made of the numerous contro 
versial issues which have arisen from the col- 
onial period to the present. 

The book will be weleomed by every American 
high-school student as he approaches this subject 
in his ascent of the educational ladder. The or- 
ganization of material in meaningful fashion 
and the wide range of illustrations will very 
materially aid classroom instruction. 

Davip ANDREW WEAVER 

THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YorK 





MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
A 1941 version of the old educational pattern 
suggested by “Mark Hopkins on one end of a 


log and the student on the other” was under 
Lan) 
way in Michigan this past summer. 

Three institutes for rural librarians and lay- 
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men, sponsored by the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
have set out to learn just how a leader and a 
responsive group can effectively think through 
i problem together, 

Representatives of more than sixty rural 
neighborhoods in southern Michigan attended 
the four-day institute at Hartland, July 31 to 
August 3. Other institutes followed immedi- 
ately at Camp Shaw, Chatham, in the Upper 
Peninsula, August 5 to 7, and at Central Michi- 
gan College of Edueation (Mt. Pleasant), 
August Il] to 14. 

Loleta Dawson Fyan, recently appointed 
Michigan state librarian and formerly Wayne 
county librarian, presided at all three institutes. 

The idea behind the institutes is simple: to 
vive a sinall group who are working with people 
and books in their home communities a few days 
of shared companionship in the discussion of 
major social issues. Drummond Jones, senior 
social serentist from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, was one of a half-dozen outstand- 
ing speakers, the department's generous contri- 
bution to the undertaking. 

“Developing Problems of a Democracy” was 
discussed at the first Hartland session by Mr. 
Jones. Other speakers included) Arthur F. 
Wileden, rural sociologist froin the University 
of Wisconsin, on “The Rural Community and 
Its Social and Economie Problems,” and Harold 


Deutsch, of the department of history, Univer- 


Research... 
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sity of Minnesota, on “Roots of the Present 
World Conflict.” 

Allen Eaton, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
pointed out elements in the cultural heritage o; 
rural America. “Art is anything well done,” 
Mr. Eaton believes. “You can find it in hay 
stacks, wood piles or the round roots of barns.” 

“Land and Learning: the United States and 
Latin America” and “The Publie Library as an 
Educational Institution” were two topies con 
sidered by Harold Benjamin, dean, College o| 
Edueation, University of Maryland. 

Discussion groups held each day were an out 
standing feature in the institute experience 
One of the members acted as leader, each group 
deciding what it wanted to talk about. 

Fifteen institute members had their expenses 
met by scholarships given by past presidents o! 
the Michigan Library Association and by the 
Upper Peninsula Library Association. 

A full recreation program balanced the study 
schedule. At all the institutes there were ex 
hibits of handicraft, including wood earving, 
weaving and puppetry; a handsome photogra 
phy exhibit on rural life in Michigan; displays 
of books and other library materials, and each 
evening, folk dancing which every one enjoyed. 


LoLeta Dawson FyAn 
Chairman, COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTES 
AND INSERVICE TRAINING, 
MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





THE INTERPRETATION OF STAND- 
ARDIZED TESTS 

Pusiic secondary schools have been, by and 
large, slow in the development of adequate pro- 
grams of edueational measurement. Yet there is 
currently a rather general acceptance of the pro- 
posal that the high school is responsible for the 
study of the individual pupil and for provision 
of appropriate guidance for him. Theoretically, 
principals and teachers in’ public secondary 
schools regard standardized tests of scholastie 
aptitude, avhievement, attitudes, adjustment 
and voeational interest as instruments of great 
potential value to pupil-study and = guidanee. 
Why is it, therefore, that the publie high schools 


have not made extensive or consistent use ot 
these tests? 

The major source of difficulty lies in the fact 
that testing and the use of test results ean not 
be confined in a public school to a few special- 
ists; inevitably they become every teacher’s busi- 
ness. There is assurance from authorities on 
every side that this is as it should be, but it has 
placed upon teachers and administrators heavy 
responsibilities which very few can hope to meet. 

Some time ago in the Test Newsletter, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publication, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, W. A. MeCall 
asked rhetorically: “Should teachers be allowed 
to administer and seore intelligence and educa- 
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al tests and interpret results?” Huis answer 


certainly spirited enough : 


Many years ago certain specialists sought to 


r monopoly of the privilege of using stan 


tests by trying to persuade educators to re 


i the tests as possessing certain mystie proper 


\ few of us with Promethean tendencies set 
tuking these sacred cows from tlhe gods and 
ig them to mortals. Can teachers be trusted 
ests? 
sted with ninety per cent, of their present fune 
s. We with the far 


iit tasks of teaching reading, creating con 


If not. then teachers ought not to be 


now entrust them more 


ts and building ideals. Let us not strain at 


when we have swallowed fifty elephants. 


{ny one with experience will agree readily 

the administration of tests to elasses and 
ips calls for knowledge and skills which ean 
acquired by a teaching staff with reasonable 
patch. The scoring of tests can certainly be 
trusted to teachers; in fact, 1t can safely be 


What 


vent of the recently perfected test-scoring ma- 


trusted to competent clerks. with the 
ne, scoring procedures need no longer present 
real problem. Indeed, the exacting scoring as 
rnment can no longer exeuse the school from 
iking extensive use of standardized tests, and 


school system can now justify the procedure 


of asking teachers to spend laborious hours on 
he routine of scoring. 

Hxtended experience with a relatively broad 
testing program, however, has brought definite 
convictions concerning certain prerequisites if 
teachers are to interpret the test data wisely and 
effectively. The problem of interpretation looms 
The 


problem of interpretation looms, indeed, larger 


} 


as large and as formidable as it ever did. 


and more formidable, for it has increased in geo- 

etric ratio to each type of test now considered 
to be a legitimate measure in education, and as 
such suggested for inclusion in the secondary- 
school program. To deny teachers the right to 
tests of 


achievement is to deny that area of testing. But 


nterpret general intelligence and 
now within the educational-testing program are 
included tests of special aptitudes, prognostic 
and diagnostic tests, personality and adjust- 
uient inventories and measures to determine vo- 
cational interests. The school faculty is ex- 
pected to interpret them all, to put them to use. 


The present expectation with respect to the 


ae 
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interpretation of test results is still anything but 
realistic. In the first place, there is the lmita 
tion of the typical school organization. Al 
though it is recogmzed that some type of spe 
cialist in educational measurement, usually a 
school psychologist, is a justifiable addition to 
the personnel of the school faculty, it can not 
alter the fact that no provision is made, in the 
vast majority of faculties, for any such special 
ist. Tests, to be used at all in the typical public 
high school, have to be used by those who make 
no ¢laim to specialization; namely, teachers and 


administrators. All this is obvious, of course, 
but the importance of the obvious is that in the 
organization of the testing program, this lack ot 
trained direction is rarely taken into account 

Secondly, whether there is a school psycholo 
gist on the staff or not, each teacher is) and 
should be assigned a share of responsibility for 
individual pupil guidance. It is assumed that 
the measurement program will supply to teach 
ers valuable information for such guidance and 
that they will become more or less expert in a 
certain kind of test interpretation; namely, the 
interpretation of individual performance. 

The absence of the test specialist from the 
typical high-school staff and the urgency of the 
guidance need definitely imply, then, that the 
test 


If tests are 


entire school faculty must interpret per 
formance and interpret it correctly. 
to be used effectively, teachers must interpret 
results as precisely as the psychologist without 
the advantage of the psychologist’s training 


and without recourse to his immediate advice. 
Fach time test results are published within the 
school, each time they are entered on individual 
cumulative records to become part of a common 
reservoir of knowledge about pupils, entered 
with them is the implication that all members of 
the faculty may, and can, read so plain a truth 
What assurance is to be given that they can? 
If we could dismiss the responsibility by say 
ing, “Let every teacher become a test specialist !” 
the problem would be solved, but such a solu 
tion would infer that the means by which the 
teacher is to achieve a reasonable degree of ex 
an equally reasonable 


pertness are put within 


reach. Do such means exist? 


It is far too optimistic to imagine that mere 


familiarity with the tools of testing is enough 
that simply 


to bring with it understanding, 


through the repeated use of certain testing in 
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struments the problem can be solved, once and 
for all. 
a commendable achievement, but it is not a guar- 
antee of understanding. The density of testing 
materials can be inereased about the faculty’s 
new-type tests can be added to the pro- 


Familiarity with the tools of testing is 


head 
gram-—but it can never be hoped that some sort 
of mental osmosis is going to take place to bring 
about complete comprehension. 

It is disconcerting, though, that seemingly 
sounder methods of attack can seareely hope to 
bring better results. As a means of interpreta- 
tion, we have at our disposal the entire literature 
on testing. The approach to the problem that is 
commonly advoeated is serious study of this lit- 
erature by every member of the faeulty. But 
has there ever been any appreciation of just 
what such study means to a faculty group in 
time and effort when it is undertaken, not as a 
Is there 
any appreciation of what a mental hazard it 
tends to build about the entire field? The litera- 
ture is rich in the repetition of technicalities and 


well-tempered gesture, but sincerely? 


generalizations; it emphasizes heavily statistical 
methods, mainly for group measurement, and it 
is not until an elaborate structure has been 
erected, bit by bit, that the teacher is finally in- 
troduced to what is the primary concern—the 
interpretation of individual pupil scores. It is 
a pretty poor gift that is made to the teacher, 
even if it is Promethean, that makes us say: 
“Here is something that it is very helpful to 
know, but you are not to make any use of it yet; 
you don’t know how. Study for a couple of 
years and then maybe you'll know a little about 
it.” The gift is tied with so many statistical 
strings that no one ean blame teachers for won- 
dering whether it is worth opening at all! Any 
administrator must be embarrassed to ask even 
the most cooperative and eager faculty to spend 
time and energy in study that ultimately ean 
There are, for 


example, in Kelley’s “Interpretation of Eduea- 


have such limited application. 


tional Measurements,” several chapters that tell 
how to interpret the test performance of indi- 
viduals. Kelley’s text was copyrighted in 1927, 
and it has served since then as the backbone of 
innumerable courses in testing for the in-service 
education of teachers, but the information Kel- 
ley supplied ean not yet be put to full use in 
1941 beeause onee outside the safe boundaries 
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of noncommercial or regional testing progra: 
there is no guarantee that statistical data wil] 
be supplied in the test manuals to make such in- 
terpretation possible. Thus even if, and when, 
the technique has been mastered, it still ean not 
be used. 

In the last analysis, is there not some elaim ty 
pretentiousness in our following such a metho: ? 
Are we assuming more than we ean justifiab!, 
handle? Is there not a more reasonable, more 
authoritative way of supplying teachers with 
the proper interpretative materials for the tests 
incorporated in the school program? 

Osear Buros, in the introductory chapter to 
his 1938 “Mental Measurements Yearbook,” 
mentions the imperative need for more inform- 
tion about tests, and he reminds us in a quota 
tion from Giles M. Ruch, “The best place theo 
retically and practically is in the manual to ac- 
company the test.” If the existing manuals were 
to be enlarged in scope, they might offer the 
solution we seek. What is most needed is a 
manual, prepared for teachers, which will inter 
pret for them the meaning of test scores for each 
test on the program. Such a manual would re 
lieve the school of the responsibility of attempt- 
ing to prepare interpretative materials on its 
own authority from what are frequently inade 
quate sources. Such a manual could be the most 
efficient, authoritative and pleasant method of 
introducing test materials to teachers, and it 
could forestall, or render inexcusable, one of the 
most familiar arguments against the adoption 
of unfamiliar tests into the program; namely, 
that they might be misused. 

What teachers need is a more detailed defini 
tion of what a test purports to measure, and by 
detailed definition is meant much more than jus! 
the customary word or phrase. For them to find 
that one test measures “mechanical ability” or 
that another measures “reading comprehension 
of the work-study type” does not fulfil the 
requirement of adequate definition. If the test 
author fails to explain what it is that the test 
tries to measure, who is there among us, admit 
tedly inexpert in such matters, who ean explain 
it for him? These inadequate explanations o! 
what tests measure leave far too fertile a field 
for the weedy growth of unwarranted inferences. 
The area of the measurement may be extended, 
quite logieally, far beyond the boundaries of the 
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nator’s intention. It would be helpful if the 
t author set a very definite limit to testimony 
said, “Beyond this the test does not mea- 


I addition to more precise definition, teachers 
| a more painstaking deseription of the qual- 
and size of the group on which the test was 

ndardized with honest warning regarding the 
pplication of its norms to groups that are essen- 

ly different. 

Nor is it enough merely to record the major 

itistical items needed to describe or analyze a 
test. Some attempt should be made to report 
this information in language that teachers ean 
understand. Certainly the reliability coefficient 
and the method used to obtain it should be given, 
but there should be given as well an explanation 

nontechnical terms of the meaning of this 
coefficient. The standard error of a single score 
ould be given, but given with it there should 
be a demonstration of its meaning so that, by 

e simple expedient of substitution, the exis- 
tenee of error and the extent of error would be 
brought home in each ease, and no individual 

re would be interpreted save in this light. 

What we need for each test is the combination 

all elements of information into a sort of 
tandardized interpretation. So much of the 
manual is coneerned with a standardized admin- 
-trative procedure and with a standardized seor- 
ing procedure, yet little or no attention is paid 
to the last and most important procedure. <A 
ingle score could well be taken as an example, 
and applied to it the definition of what the test 
measures, What the assumptions are that under- 
lie the measurement, how reliably the instrument 
functions, how the norms apply, how important 
the error. And if this were written by the maker 
of the test, there could be no criticism that the 
source of interpretation was unsound, that more 
was being read into it than should be or that it 
was not extended to its most meaningful upper 
limit. 

It is very difficult, naturally, for a school, no 
matter how sincerely it tries to dispense inter- 
pretative materials about the tests that it uses, to 
check adequately upon the actual values obtained 
from test results on the part of teachers using 
them. The occasions when a teacher has to 
become articulate on this particular subject are 
very few, and the results of the same test in a 
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single school may be read by different faculty 
members in as many different lights, dependent 
entirely upon impressions gathered from what 
they have heard or read. When secondary 
schools exchange test information among them 
selves in eases of pupil transfers or send to 
higher institutions test reeords of graduates, the 
problem of interpretation again arises. If the 
tests on the record are not familiar to the receiv- 
ing school, the chance that they will be used 
diminishes to the vanishing point. Adequate test 
manuals are therefore of crucial importance not 
only to the individual school in the conduct of its 
own program but also to schools which receive 
pupils by transfer. 

Six years of exacting experience with a fairly 
comprehensive measurement program, repeated 
attempts to write interpretative manuals for 
tests, many conferences with visitors from scores 
of schools where testing needs and _ possibilities 
are under consideration, have built and fortified 
a conviction that more extensive and wiser use 
of standardized tests awaits the development of 
test manuals in which the emphasis is upon in- 
terpretation. 

If public high schools are to beeome wise users 
of tests, even when adequate test manuals are 
available, there are at least two other factors 
required : 

First, the school must collate the information 
for each pupil at periodic intervals in sueh a 
way as to reveal relationships, tendencies and 
growth. This can mean but one thing; 


g; namely, 
comprehensive, cumulative pupil-personnel ree 
ords such as the American Council on Edueation 
Cumulative Record Folder or adaptations of it. 

Secondly, secondary schools need the services 
of an agency such as the Educational Reeords 
Bureau. Membership in the bureau entitles a 
school to many bulletins describing and _ inter- 
preting programs of measurement, extensive 
personal counsel in response to all inquiries 
relative to the program of the member schoo] 
and precisely the technical advice so often 
needed in the operation of a school’s measure- 


ment and record program. 


GALEN JONES, 
Principal 
ApRIA GALBRAITH, 
Director of Measurement and Records 
PLAINFIELD (N. J.) HIGH SCHOOL 
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